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George Prost. 
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Original. 


Tue great ancestor of the gentleman whose 
name stands at the head of this article, was 
Nicholas Frost or Ffrost, as the name has al- 
ways been spelt in this branch of the family. 
He was born in England in 1589, and emigra- 
ted to this country with his two brothers, 
Charles and John, at an early period of its set- 
tlement. He settled in Kittery, and died in 
1663. His fifth Son, Maj. Charles F. was 


born at Kittery, 20th July, 1631, and was way- || 


laid and shot by the Indians, on his return from 


public worship, on the 4th July, 1637. He was || y 


a@ prominent character and a worthy man, a- 
gainst whom, the Indians had long cherished 
revenge forthe part which he had taken in 
capturing four hundred of their number at Co- 
checho. His second son John, was born at Kit- 
tery, Ist March, 1682 and died at New Castle 
N. H. Feb. 1732. He was distinguished in 
the annals of this State, and was several years 
before his death, one of the provincial counsel- 
lors. His wife, Mary, was the sister of the 
celebrated Sir William Pepperell. This lady, 
after his death, married successively the Rev. 
Dr. Colman of Boston and Rey. Benj. Prescott | 
of Danvers, Mass. and died in 1766. 

John F frost, the last named, had seventeen 


children, of whom Groregr, the eleventh child | 


and the sixth son, was born at New Castle 
26th April, 1720. He received a common 
school education under the tuition of the Rev. 





John Blunt, who was then settled as a minister 
at New Castle; and was destined to the profes- | 
sion of a merchant. 
termination he was, immediately after leaving | 


It was about this period, that the contest 
with the mother country began to assume a 
| Serious aspect. Mr. Ffrost, from his circum- 
stances and connexions, would have been cer- 
|tainly excusable, had he sided with the royal- 
‘ists, He had, for many years, made England 
his home, had fought under her protection, had 
taken and buried a wife in that country. He 
was, moreover, a particular friend of the royal 
governor of New Hampshire and held the office 
| of justice of the peace and quorum under the 
| crown, all circumstances calculated to insure 
|his adherence to the father-land. Notwith- 
' standing all these circumstances, Mr. F'frost 
|early embraced the principles of the liberal 
/party, and soon became known as a zealous 





Vhig, 

In 1777, he first took his seat in the General 
Congress as a delegate from N. Hampshire. 
For this station, he was eminently qualified by 
his unyielding integrity, his habits of untiring 
perseverance, and his extensive knowledge of 
business, His habits of assiduity and punctu- 
ality, and his experience in mercantile and na- 
val affairs, rendered him avery useful member. 
| His ab:lities were rather of the solid than the 
showy kind, partaking much of the /fortiter in 
ire of the poet of old, Hence, he was particu- 
| larly serviceable to his country in his labors on 
| important committees, and as such, rendered 
how much benefit as those who took a more 

prominent part in debate. 





In 1778, on the 11th March, it was voted 
by the legislature of the state, that Messrs. || 


Folsom and F frost be desired to ‘tarry longer 
at Congress,’ and on the next day, they were 
instructed to subscribe, in behalf of New-IIamp- 


In pursuance of this de-| shire, the articles of confederation between 


the thirteen states, This was the Constitution 


school, placed in the counting-house of his || or form of government, under which, imperfect 


uncle, Sir Wm. Pepperell. This employment | as if was, our ancestors fought and bled, in |, 


not being sufficiently active to suit his taste, | 


and preferring a seafaring life, he entered one 
of his uncle’s vessels as supercergo, about the 
year 1740. In this station he remained a short 
time, when he cbtained the command of a mer- 
chant vessel. For upwards of twenty years, 
he followed the seas, and was engaged in an 
extensive and profitable business with a Mr. 
George Richards of London, and sailed to and 
from that port. On the death of his partner, 
he married his widow. She died in England 
in 1787, leaving no children. About this pe- 
riod, he was commissioned as captain of a pri- 
vateer, and in that capacity, made several voy- 
ages against the French, then at war with Eng- 
land. Two of his commissions or warrants as 
such, have been preserved, one with the signa- 
tures of the Lords Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty of Great Britain. 

About the year 1760, Mr. Ffrost returned 
to New England. In 1764, he married for his 


second wife, Mrs. Margaret Smith, the widow 
of Ebenezer Smith Esq. of Durham, and five 
years after, removed to that place from New 
Castle. 


| preservation of their liberties, and secured for 


themselves and their posterity, a high rank a- |) 


|mongst the nations of the earth. On the 19th 
|of Aug. 1778, he was reappointed with Bart- 
| lett, Wentworth, and Whipple, and served 
through that and part ofthe following year. 

In 1780, at the latter part of the year, we 
find him a member of the Council of the state, 
in which office he continued about three years 
till after the establishment of peace. ‘These, 
we believe, were the only occasions in which 
he acted in a legislative capacity. ‘The Coun- 
cil at that period, it will be remembered, united 
to their executive duties, as advisers of the 
Chief Magistrate, those functions now vested 
in the Senate, that branch of the Legislature 
not then existing. 

But it was not ina Legislative capacity, only, 
that Mr. F. was called upon to act. When 
the people of New-Hampshire first assumed, 
by advice of Congress, an independent form of 
government, he was appointed, in Jan. 1776, 
one of the justices of the court of common pleas 
for the county of Strafford. When he was 











chosen to the Continental Congress, this office 





|| was not relinquished as might have been pre- 
/sumed by the practice in these times, The 
| incompatibility of legislative and judicial func- 
‘tions was not then thought of, and the discre- 
ition, abilities and judgement of the leading 
/men were not allowed to grow rusty for want 
|of employment. Men, too, at that time, were 
not appointed to offices of distinction unless 
'they were fully qualified and long-tried ser- 
| vants of the people, nor were there found as at 
| this day, at every corner, office-hunters, prefer- 
| ring their exclusive pretensions to every place 





of honor, trust or profit. 
| Not long after this last appointment, he was 
| made Chief Justice of the common pleas, and 
‘long remained in the discharge of the duties 
_ of his office, and in 1785, on the 25th of Dec. 
| he was commissioned as a justice of the peace 
and quorum. 
| In 1791, having become disqualified by age, 
he returned from the bench to private life, and 
| died at his seat in Durham on the twenty-first 
_of June, 1796. He has left behind him, a spot- 
‘less reputation for integrity and sterling worth. 
| His marriage has been mentioned above.— 
| He left four children, George, Mary, Martha 
|W. and John Ffrost. From the former, a wor- 
| thy citizen of Durham, a great part of the ma- 
| terials for this sketch have been obtained.-- 
Martha Wentworth, the widow of Henry Mel- 
| len Esq. a lawyer and poet of Dover, and bro- 
|| ther of the late Chief Justice of Maine, died 
curing the past month. 





The Notch of the TWhite FAountains. 
1 By President Dwight. 
| Tue Notch of the White Mountains is a 


'| phrase, appropriated to a very narrow defile, 
|, extending two miles in length between two 
| huge cliffs, apparently rent asunder by some 
'vast conyulsion of nature, This convulsion 
was, in my own view, unquestionably that of 
‘the deluge. There are here, and throughout 
| New-England, no eminent proofs of volcanic 
violence; nor any strong exhibitions of the 
power of earthquakes. Nor has history re- 
|corded any earthquake, or volcano, in other 
‘countries, of sufficient efficacy to produce the 
| phenomena of this place. The objects rent 
asunder are too great; the ruin is too vast, and 
| too complete, to have been accomplished by 
these agents. The change appears to have 
| been effectuated, when the surface of the earth 
extensively subsided; when countries, and 
continents, assumed a new face ; and a gener- 
al commotion of the elements produced the 
disruption of some mountains, and merged oth- 
ers beneath the common level of desolation.— 
' Nothing, less than this, will account for the 
_sundering of along range of great rocks, or 
rather of vast mountains; or for the existing 
evidences of the immense force, by which the 
rupture was effected. 

When we entered the Notch we were struck 
with the wild and solemn appearance of every 





| 














thing before us, The scale, on which all the i 
objects in view were formed, was the scale of | 
grandeur only, ‘T'he rocks, rude and ragged | 
in a manner rarely paralleled, were fashioned, | 
and piled on each other by a hand operating | 
only in the boldest and most singular manner. 
As we advanced, these appearances increased | 
rapidly. Huge masses of granite, of every | 
abrupt form, and hvary with a moss which | 
seemed the product of ages, recalling to mind 
the ‘ sarum vetustum’ of Virgil, speedily rose 
to a mountainous height. 


About half a mile rom the entrance of the 
chasm, we saw in full view the most beautiful 
cascade, perhaps, in the world. Itissued from 
a mountain on the right, about cight hundred 
feet above the subjacent valley, and at the 
distance of about two miles from us. The 
stream ran over a series of rocks, almost per- 
pendicular, with a course so little broken, as 
to preserve the appearance of an uniform cur- 
rent, and yet so far disturbed, as to be perfect- 
ly white. The sun shone with the clearest 
splendor from a station in the heavens most | 
advantageous to our prospect; and the cascade | 
glittered down the vast steep, like a stream of 
burnished silver. 





Proceeding on a quarter ofa mile, we passed 
a brook, known in this region by the name of || 
the Flume ; from the strong resemblance to that 
object, exhibited by the channel, which it has 
worn for a considerable length in a_ bed of 
rocks; the sides being perpendicular to the || 
bottom. This elegant piece of water we de- || 
termined to examine further; and, alighting |, 
from our horses, walked up the acelivity, per- || 
haps a furlong, The stream fell from a height || 
of 240 or 250 feet over these precipices ; the | 
second receding ashort distance from the front 
of the first, and the third from that of the sec- 
ond, Down the first and second, it fell ina), 
single current; and down the third in three, | 
which anited their streams at the bottom ina 
fine basin formed by the hand of nature in the || 
rocks iinmediately beneath us. Jt is impossi- | 
ble for a brook of this size to be modelled into || 
more diversified, or more dehwhtful forms ; or 
for a cascade to descend over precipices, more 
happily fitted to finish its beauty. The cliffs, 
together with a level at their foot, furnished a 
considerab!e opening surrounded by the forest. 
The sun-beams, penetrating through the trees, 
painted here a great variety of fine images of 
light, and edged an equally numerous and di- 
versified collection of shadows ; both dancing 
upon the waters, and alternately silvering and | 
obscuring theircourse. Purer water was nev- 
er seen, Exclusive of its murmurs, the world 
around us was solemn and silent. Every thing 
assumed the character of enchantment; and, 
Yad I been educated in the Grecian mytholo- 
gy, I should scarcely have been surprized to 
find an assemblage of Dryads, Naiads and 
Oreades, sporting on the little plain below our 
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neat appearance added not a little to the beau” 


ty of the scenery. 


She Squatter. 
By John Neal. 








Early in the fall of 1824, a fire broke out in 
the woods, near Wiscasset and Olney, two 
pretty villages in Maine, which after spreading 
itself slowly and quietly through the under- 
brush of that neighborhood for a few days, 
without exciting any unusual. attention,appeared 
to go out of itself. And then, as if it had been 
refreshing itself by repose, gathering its whole 
strength, while the inhabitants were looking 
another way, it burst forth anew, and re-appear- 
ed, with astonishing suddenness, in twenty 
places atonce ; encompassing the whole neigh- 
borhooed, as with a wall of fire, and extending 
itself, not gradually, nor slowly, but with the 
swiftness of a conquering army, mounted upon 
the steeds of the Desert, and with a noise like 
that of the great deep, even to the British 
Dominions ; filling the air with a preternatura! 
paleness, oversweeping the wilderness of tim- 


| ber-trees, lying between the States and the 

Provinces, and literally destroying millions of 
it 

| acres, 


There wos aman by the name of Hayes, 


| who, in consequence of I know not what vio- 


lation of the law, had betaken himself to that 
region along our frontier, which the King of 
the Netherlands thought proper to recommend 
the abandonment of, not long ago. Uayes had 
been well educated, was a fiery, intrepid fel- 
low. 

“ Sir,” said he to me one day, “I am a sad 
fellow—very childish, very wicked, and of 
course very wretched. Iam a fool, | know— 
but I can’thelpit. TF never see a far cap of 
that color, pointing to his own, whieh lay 
steaming on asettle, before a huge roaring 
fire—on tlie head of a boy, without feeling as 


| if could cry my eyes out. IT have been, what 


you told me once you were—a husband and 
father, a proud father, anda happy husband.— 
You remember the fires we had in 1824 ?— 
Well, [ had camped out that fall, and was ma- 
king a fortune; how, and with what view, is 
nobody’s business. You need’nt stare—I saw 
the question rising to your throat. Well, I 
had left my wife ; no matter why, incompati- 
bility of temper, if you like. All Ehave to 
sayis, that she was altogether too good for 
ime. Had she been more of a woman, and less 
of an angel, [ should not have been what 1 
am now—an outeast—a wanderer—a hunted 
outlaw. Oh, you needn't stare, T’ve told you 
about all f mean to tell you on that head.— 
Well—we separated—in plain English, I ran 
away, and left my wife ; taking with me only 
one child—my poor dear Jerry—the only child 
I was sure of ; for between ourselves, my good 
sir, the devil had put it into my head to be 


feet. ‘The purity of this water was discerni- || jealous of my poor wife—and so [ left her all 


ble, not only by its limpid appearance, and its |; 
taste, bat from several other circumstances, 
Its course is wholly over hard granite ; and 


the children with blue and gray eyes, and took 


with me the only one that resembled me. Ab, | 


if you could but have seen that boy’s eyes ! 


the rocks in its bed, and at its side, instead of || They were like sunshine, though black as 
being covered with adventitious substances, ||death. Well, Jerry and I got along pretty 








were worked perfectly clean; and by their 


well together for nearly three years, when one 











day I received a letter from my wife, saying 
that Luther, my eldest boy, and the two blue- 
eyed babies, were in their graves, Two were 
drowned in each other’s arms—the other died 
of a broken heart—a mere baby—but it pined 
itself to death after I disappeared—she told me 
so, and [ believed her—asking for farler, poor 
Jfarler, a hundred times in a day, and whenever 
it awoke in the night; and dying—literally 
dying, with that word upon its lips. My wife 
added, that she was ooming home. What 
could [ say? I knew that I had wronged her; 
that IT was a fool and a madman; but what 
could I say ? Well, our arrangements were 
made, and [ set off to meet her—leaving my 
poor little boy at Lome, with a hired girl to 
take care of him, until I got back. ‘To be sure 
that he would not go astray, [ had tied a young 
Newfoundland puppy, of which he was very 
fond, to the post of his trandle-bed—telling 
him to stay there until I returned with his 
mother, which would be in the course of that 
afternoon, or toward night-fall.” 

Here he stopped, and his breathing changed; 
but after a few minutes, began anew,in a 
lower and steadier, though much altered tone, 

“Well Sir—we met once more—and she 
forgave me; and we were happy. And so, I 
took her into my arms, lifted her into the sad- 
dle, and we started together—two as happy 
human creatures, as there were upon the face 
of the whole earth—notwithstanding the self- 
reproach and heaviness I felt, on hearing the 
particulars of what I cannot bear to speak of 
yet. or even to think of—the death of Luther 
and his two elder sisters. Poor Luther—poor 
baby! Well, we were already more than half 
way back ‘o the place where she was prepared 

| to see her little nestling asleep, and dreaming 
of its mother—his dear, new mother, as he cal- 
led her, and persisted in calling her, from the 
moment I told him that she was coming to live 
‘with as. Poor little fellow! He had almost 
| forgotten her. Suddenly, as we were descend- 

ing the top of a hill, our horses began to snort 
—my wife caught my arm, and as I turned 
toward her, I saw the whole western sky ina 
preternatural glow. Before I could speak, a 
strange darkness swept by, and I felt as if the 
| hand of death were upon me, I tried to speak, 
but I could not. Tcould only urge my wife to 
follow—and clapping spurs to my horse, I rode 
straightway toward the fire. Once only, did I 
turn—and then only to look back and forbid 
her to follow me further. 

Well, [arrived at the place; and there I 
fonnd—bear with me patiently—first the hired 
girl, frightened half out of our senses, and 
hiding undera fence, [asked her for my 
boy. She stood aghast at the inquiry. Her 
only reply was, a wandering of the eyes, as if 
in search of something. At last, and with 
great difficulty, she recollected herself enough 
to say, that she had seen the fire in time to es- 
cape with my boy—that being dreadfully fa- 
tigued, though she had not ran far, she sat 
down to rest herstIf, looking toward the path 
by which we were expected—that some how 
or other, she fell asleep—and that the last she 
remembered was, something little Jerry had 
said about going back to untie poor Carlo !— 
My heart died away within me. I knew that 
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I was childless—IJ knew it—don't talk to me— 
L knew it, And it wasso. When [arrived at 
my house, I found it nearly destroyed by the 
tire—and a little way off, lay my poor boy, 
Carlo watching over hin—The child was dead 
—that is Carlo you see there. My wife is in 
the mad-house, at Philadelphia—and here am 
I. God forgive me!” __ 


Colle ctanea, No, 5. 








Original. 





22, A motto for Aristocrats, from Gold- 
smith. 

For just experience tells, in every soil, 

That those that think, must govern those that toil : 

And all that Freedom’s highest aims can reach, 

Is but to lay proportioned loads on each. 


23. Washington must have been endowed 


with a very full developement of the organ of 


Love of Approbation ; how otherwise can we 
account for so strong an expression as occurs 
in the following extract from his letters. ¢ This 
view of things has had no small influence upon 
me, as I cm very apprehensive I should lose, 


what at present constitutes the chief part of 


my happiness; that is, the esteem and notice, 
which the country has been pleased to honor 
me with.’ 

24. A sentence occurs inthe writings of the 
same eminent man, which gives in a few words, 
a very just view of the comparative advantages 
to be derived from books and from travel, in 
the education of a young man, ‘Not that I 
think his becoming a mere scholar is a desira- 
ble education for a gentleman, but L conceive 
a knowledge of books is the basis, upon which 
other knowledge is to be built, and in travel- 
ling, he is to become acquainted with men and 
things, rather than books.’ 

25. Here is a translation of one of the best 
of French maxims ; ¢ Write injuries upon sand; 
benefits upon brass.’ There is another, almost 
as good ; §‘ Men in general would have little 
pleasure, if they did not occasionally flatter 
themselves.’ 

26. The Eastern mythologists all represent 
€ King Solomon as haying not only surpassing 
knowledge of the mysteries of the physical 
world, but also a supernatural dominion over 
the world of spirits ; calling from the shades 
below, at his bidding, those that might work 
his will, and remanding them, at his pleasure, 
to their dreary abodes. Bishop Heber, in al- 
lusion to this fascinating Arabian mythology, 
speaks thus of the wise man of old ; 

And he, the kingly sage, whose restless :nind 
Thro’ nature’s mazes, wandered unconfined ; 
Who eve-y bird, an! beast, and insect knew, 
And spake of every plant, that quafis the dew ; 
To him were known—so Hagar’s offspring tell— 
The powerfal sigil, and the starry spell, 

The midnight call, hell’s shadowy legions dread, 
And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead. 

27. Says Baratier, in a letter to Mrs, Car- 
ter, ‘ Vous faites des affreuses periods, vous 
autres Anglais, je m’y perds, j’y suffoque, et 
quel tourment pour_un Francais!’ ‘Your 
English authors write ‘horrid long sentences ; 
I get lost, strangled in threading them out, and 
what a torment is that for a Frenchman!’ It 
strikes us, that the French, at least the modern 








than are the English. 
| 28. Ina late number of the Amaranth, I 
find the following beautiful apostrophe to Amer- 
ica, by William Platt. 
America ! thy stripes shall soar, 
As long as ocean rolls her waves, 
?Till Time’s wild reign itself be o'er, 
And Freemen, all, have found their graves ! 
*Till every drop in every sea 
Has washed thy seamens’ vessels’ decks ! 
Thy banner stars shall guide the free 


Till all the stars of Heaven be wrecks ! 


Culture of Silk. No. 10. 


Original. 





In regard to eggs of the same age and on 
the same paper and which of course have been 
subjected to the same temperature since the 
last summer, those hatched the two first days 
will be the best, the strongest stock, and in 
moulting, those worms are of a feeble race, 
which have not finished the process in two 
days. Asmuch food should be given as can 
he eaten, but not in such quantities as to be 
wasted or wilted before itis consumed. [have 
had the worms four inches long at thirty days 
old; the two succeeding days they diminish in 
size, probably one third; the silk material ac- 
quires consistency, is elaborated and consolida- 
ted, and at the end of three or four days when 
the ballis spun, the worm is not much more 
than an inch long, inside of the ball. The 

best balls should be preserved for eggs, that a 








French writers,are more fond of long sentences | 








| 
|| subject, [ do not wish you or any person to be 
} responsible for my opinions, but T hold it to be 
| the urgent, imperative and solemn duty of the 
| Legislature of this state to provide without de- 
| lay a perfectly fire proof building for the pub- 





good stock may be obtained. Three female 
| millers will lay a thousand eggs, a calculation 
may therefore bemade. In about a fortnight 
after the ba!) is finished, the millers will make 
their exit from the balls; those being pierced 
‘cannot be reeled, but must be spun on the 
| small wheel, in an even thread for the loom. 
|| When more balls are on hand than can be 
, reeled in a fortnight, the worm must be killed 
} to prevent the transformation to a miller and 
| the consequent perforation of the ball, which 
| 





spoils it for reeling. ‘The citizens of North- 
‘Hampton and New-Haven have made great 
| progress in this new branch of industry the last 
'year; and we hope, by the blessing of God, 
|, and our own perseverance, to witness in a few 


tional and state flags, wrought of silk from our 
own filatures. 


Splenviv Donations. 





Original. 





| 

gapree 

| Within a year or two, the government of 
'Great-Britain, with the most commendable 
| liberality and enlightened forecast, has caused 
_ to be re-printed a considerable number of large 
volumes af ancient statistical and other valua- 
ble public documents of that country, ond has 
presented a complete set, of the value, I think, | 
of over 300 dollars to some library or institu- 
tion in each of the United States. 

In selecting the depositories of these books 
the government of Great Britain, though gui- 
ded by advice on which it placed great reli- 
ance, did not, in my judgment, give them the 





| 
| 
years the beautiful exhibition of raising the na- | 


| have recommended the State Libraries first, 


the Historical Society Libraries next, and last- 
|ly such other public Libraries as promise to be 
most permanent and are most accessible to the 
learned pubiic. 


| The donation for this State went to Dart- 


mouth College and that for New York to ene 
|of the society libraries in the City of N* Y., 
neither of which will probably be preserved in 
a fire proof building; and of course neither will 
|many years escape the flames. 

| Tam aware that this objection lies with 
equal force at present against many, and for 
aught I know, all the State Libraries and His- 
| torical Society Libraries in the United States, 
but I cannot believe that the governments of 
ithe States will lone remain so unmindful of 
their solemn duty to the public and to posterity, 


l| as to permit not only the State libraries but all 
|| the public archives, records and papers of in- 
|| estimable value—because money could not re- 


} 


| 
| place them,—to be exposed to the danger of 
| total and irretrievable loss by fire. Upon this 


lic archives and state library. How could 
‘they answer for it to the people, to the whole 
| country, totheir own censciences, if our noble 
| State House and all its precious contents (I 
do not refer to the public functionaries) should 
jee uiterly destroyed by fire? What prudent 
|man would expose his house, his unrecorded 
| deeds, vis notes of hand, bonds and other yal- 
;uable papers, as the legislatare exposes the 
State House and public archives ? Not one, 
{Here is a building, which cost the people 
about seventy thousand dollars, exposed to 
fires from within and without, and no insurance. 
But the building sinks into perfect insignifi- 
/cance in comparison with the public papers, 
which it contains. I would not give these for 
all the granite that all the people of New 
| Hampshire could pile up in the form of State 
Houses in athousand years. And yet they are 
/every day in jeopardy. ‘The fire was among 
| them many years since, and how many papers 
| then perished we do not know. In all proba- 
| bility it will be among them again. Public 
offices have been burnt at Washington and the 
State House in North Carolina, and I believe 
|some others have within a few years suffered 
| the same fate. 

My voice, then, is for a commodious fire- 
| proof building for the public offices and library, 
j}and I think a liberal and enlightened legisla- 
ture would devote apartments in the same edi- 
fice to the accommodation of the library and 
cabinet of the Historical Society. This soci- 
ety, which seeks only the preservation of valu- 
‘able historical papers and works, and the col- 
lection of minerals, &c, for the public benefit 
has the strongest claims to the public patron- 
age. A WARNING VOICE. 





Tom prais’d his friend, who chang‘d his taste, 
For binding fast himself and Kate 

In anion so divine ; 
** Wedlock’s the end of life,’’ he cried ; 











‘most fit and proper destination, I should 


** Too true, alas !’’ said Jack, and sighed ; 
** "Twill be the end of mine.’” 
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Messrs Evirorns—The following tale, I have 
translated from the French, with very considerable 
amendments, perhaps not improvements. 
for the ‘“* Literary Gazette,’’ itis at your service. 

DeLrTa. 

I am the eldest son of a numerous family, as 
rich as noble; my brothers are handsome and 
well formed; my sisters charming: yet by an 
unaccountable fatality, 1 had the misfortune to 
be born horribly ugly. My features are hide- 
ous and repulsive, my legs twisted, my body 
deformed: [ama horror even to myself; I am 
a stain upon the fair face of creation, a false 


note in the admirable harmony of nature, a |, 


miserable being, a cursed outcast. 


My birth was the first step in that sorrow- | 
ful career; at each stage of which, I have | 


experienced the ridicule, the 
the hatred of mankind. When I was 
born, the nurses refused to take me_ in 
their arms ; my mother fainted at the sight of 
me, and my father, more humane than they, or- 
dered me to be destroyed as a monster. ‘The 
physician saved me—I know not whether | 
should thank him for it. 
was to devote me to shame, to misfortune, to 
despair, and to cause me to die a thousand 
deaths in the course of my existence. 


A woman, (she was old and without chil- |, 


dren) took pity on me, received and nourished 
me. 

I grew, and growing I desired to be loved ; 
I sought for some little affection from those 
around me: I received in return nothing but 
contempt. 
the rocks, upon the woos, and upon the fields ; 
but wearied at last with their insensibility and 
their silence, I ran, one day, to my mother, 


I threw myself at her feet, and entreated her to || 


love me—she trembled and turned away her 
head. I went to my father—he refused me. 
No person was willing even to come near 
me, The very dogs fled, barking and howl- 
In short [ was regarded 


ing as | approached. 
Deprived of com- 


and shunned asa reptile. 
panions in whose bosoms I could repose my 
griefs, or whose consoling voices would soften 
the bitterness of my affection, | was delivered 
up, without interruption, to my own solitary 
avd mournful reflections. 

One day, I resolved to travel. I said to 
myself, the world is filled with varieties of peo- 
ple, whose customs, manners, language, and 
social habits are different: perhaps, by visiting 
them, I shall be able to find some one, who 
will not utterly despise me, I took leave of 
the only being who had interested herself in 
my welfare, of her who vad nourished me, 
and from whom alone my presence drew forth 
no sign of disgust. ‘The poor old woman had 
become blind, palsied, and imbecile : she laid 
her trembling hand upon my head to bless me 
—* Would that thou hadst never been born” 
said she—* Amen,” responded I, and precipi- 
tantly left the house. 

One, evening, in my solitary rambles, I trav- 
ersed a large wood, and soon found myself 
near a small cottage in the vicinity of a village. 
The ivy and the vine, mingling with the moss 
and the wild rosebush, formed a verdant porti- 


If suitable |! 


disdain, and | 


To preserve my life, || 


I bestowed my tenderness upon | : 
. || broke the silence of the night. 





with the sweetest odors, whilst the last rays of 
the setting sun gilded the beautiful foliage.— 
As | approached I heard the voice of females. 
A secret impulse, which I was not able to re- 
sist, forced me to listen, “ No,” said one of 
| them, (and her voice vibrated even to the bot- 
| tom of my heart,) “no, itis not beauty that I 
| should desire in alover; I should love him for 
|| the passion which he would feel for me; I 
|| should desire him, also, to be possessed of 
| genius, of sensibility—I should require noth- 
|| ing more.” But,” said the other voice, “ you 
| could not surely love a monster, even were he 
||a prodigy of intelligence and love.” ‘1 
|| should,” replied the first, “ yes, I know enough 








| of my own heart, to assure you that I should. 
'| You remember, without doubt, the story of that 
|| girl whom a monster loved, and who loved him 
|| in return—If I had been in her place, I should 
have been like her.” At that instant, I gently 
separated the foliage to contemplate her, whose 
words sounded with such an agreeable harmo- 
ny in my ear, The expression of her eyes 
was tender, melancholy, and through her fine, 
dark eyelids, penetrated even to the bottom of 
‘| my heart, and filled it wth inexpressible sensa- 
Her cheeks were pale, her features 
Her attitude was 


' tions. 
| were those of an angel. 
thoughtful, meditative. 
Krom hat moment, the remembrance of 
which alone, makes my heart palpitate with a 
| sweet emotion, my resolution was taken. I 
| concealed myself in the woods near the house, 
'I established my abode in a dismal cavern, 
| having no other companions than the foxes and 
|, the wolves, whose continued howlings alone 
| My days flow- 
|| ed away ina passionate delirium, during which, 
delicious dreams rendered me often the happi- 
‘| est of mortals ; and when evening came, I 1e- 


' 


|| paired to her house,and, concealing myself un- 
|} der her windows, with my eyes fixed upon it 
|| as it were my natal star, sung to her the airs, 
ithe words of which, [had previously thrown in- 
|to her garden. I employed in my songs, the 
| sweetest praises, the most touching melody, 
ithat the most burning passion could suggest. 
|| L told her also, in my letter, that I had listened 
} to her conversation, that I was more hideous 
‘than a demon, more monstrous than Calibar. 
I told her, | was a man whom the sun shone 
'|}upon with disgust; that men hated, despised, 
''and contemned me; but I told her also that I 
adored her. I made known to her my history 
}and my love, in stanzas, which I sang to her in 
‘the evening, accompanying my lute with my 
voice, which had not, like my person, been 





} 

! disgraced by nature. 

| She answered me, and her reply filled me 
with extravagant joy. She repeated, without 
seeing me, it is trne, that physical beauty was 
little or nothing in her eyes, and that she es- 
teemed much more that moral beauty, which 
was seated in the soul. She said also, that a 
l!man who coukl write as I had written, who 
| could feel as I had felt, and who could express 
himself as I had, could never be displeasing to 
|her. She said, finally, that she could love me, 
notwithstanding my deformity, even were it as 
| I had represented it. Fool! miserable fool 
} 








that I was, to believe her words! 





From that time, I saw her often, but always 
enveloped in a vast manteau, which concealed 
me from head to foot. Faithful to the promise 
she had made me, she conversed with me with- 
out ever endeavoring to discover my secret.— 
It was thus that we passed together the fine 
evenings of summer, seated upon the turf, our 
eyes sometimes fixed upon the sombre heay- 
ens, sometimes upon the earth, watching in the 
full light of the moon, the motions of the fallen 
leaves, agitated by the nocturnal breeze. I un- 
folded to her, the mysteries of the physical 
world, mingling with our calm and graye dis- 
course of the sciences, the more lively and im- 
passioned tones of love. * * * * 

[Here the manuscript is illegible.] “Go,” 
said she to me, and though she looked not at 
me, I saw through the branches that she blush- 
ed, “ go mix with your equals, make them ad- 
mire you as | do; acquire that glory and re- 
/nown which renders men immortal—then re- 
|turn to me and reclaim the promise I make 
| you, that I will then be yours.”—“ Swear to 
|me,” replied I—* I swear it.” As she spoke, 
| the rays of the moon shone upon her counten- 
ance, the expression of which seemed inspired, 
'and her dark eye sparkled with an unusual lus- 
|tre, which miraculously imparted to my soul, 
'something of the grandeur and energy of hers. 
| Surprised, I withdrew in silence, and for ma- 
| ny months, she received no tidings from me. 
|%# #* X 
| I retired to a lonely place, I surrounded 
/myself with books, and in burning pages, let 
my thoughts escape from me. I gave myself 
above all to poetry. The world resounded 
| with the fame of my writings ; they were ap- 
proved, applauded, and renown soon enflamed 
|my success. Philosophers esteemed me for 
| my discoveries, and the pale students of the 
‘colleges and the seminaries rejoiced in the 
_mine of science, which I had explored. The 
young girls also, eagerly read my poems, and 
were melted into tears by their touching 
pathos. 

I returned to Her; I sought and obtained 
an interview, on the same secret and mysterious 
conditions. I proved to her that I had obeyed 
her injunctions and that the learned had re- 
commended my productions. I reclaimed the 
promise she had made me, and I found her wil- 
ling to fulfil it, 

The day appointed for our union arrived, 
when I was to reveal myself for the first time 
| without disguise. According to our mutual 
‘desire, two witnesses only were present at the 
| ceremony, beside the priest and her aged fa- 
ther, from whom our acquaintance had hitherto 
'beenconcealed. They were prepared to see a 
frightful, a deformed being, but they were not 

prepared to see mr, 1 entered; every eye 
was fixed upon me, and an unanimous excla- 
_mation of horror escaped from every lip. The 
_ priest involuntarily shut the holy book and mut- 
tered the exorcism for a demon; tle father 
/covered his face with his hands and prostrated 
‘himself upon the floor ; and the other witness- 
jes—ah! ah! ah! envy me not this laugh—the 
|other witnesses ran precipitately out of the 
|chapel. It was evening;—the candles gave a 








flickering and uncertain light; I approached 
| my bride, who stood, pale and trembling with- 


mitre 














pape 
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out daring to raise her eyes upon me. “‘ Look 
at me, my love, my bride,” said I, “ regard thy 
betrothed”—and pronouncing these words, I 
stood contemplating her with a bewildered air. 
She looked at me, she perceived my disordered 
and deformed features ;—she was afraid, for 
I think, she uttered a feeble cry, and fell 
senseless upon the floor. I raised her not, I 
spoke not to her, but stood with my arms tran- 
quilly folded upon my bosom ; I saw that my 
destiny was fixed, that my misery was com- 
plete,--and my heart became like a stone, cold, 
silent, and insensible. Insensible, did I say? 
Alas! would thatit had been so! A thousand 
heart rending sensations, stifled, agitated, and 
tortured me; and in this harrowing conflict, I 
could find no tears to soften the intensity of 
my agonies. I attempted to speak, but the 
words seemed smothered in my throat. A 
feeling of suffocation came over me.* ** At 
length they came and carried away my bride. 
Gradually a crowd assembled to contemplate 
the monster. Their insulting remarks recalled 
me to myself. I uttered a loud cry and fled to 
the woods, where I concealed myself till the 
next evening. 


But when the hour, at which I was accus- 
tomed to visit her, arrived, I repaired to the 
house, scaled the wall, by the window, into her 
chamber. It was deserted. Several candles 
were burning in the room, and shed a mourn- 
ful light upon the bed, which stood in an ob- 
scure corner of the apartment. I advanced 
and perceived a body, wrapped in a winding 
sheet. It was my bride, or rather her corpse. 
Not a word, not a complaint, not a groan, es- 
caped from my broken heart, from my throbbing 
bosom—I burst into a laugh—lIt was truly a 
glorious, a stoical laugh: she was pale, cold, 
inanimate, yet the sight drew from me not a 
single tear, not a single sigh. 

I left her, and returned to the place of my 
birth, wearied with the heavy burthen of ex- 
istence. Why my misfortunes should have 
rendered me an object of ridicule to mankind, 
I know not: but as I passed along, they hal- 
lowed and shouted at me, on every side, and 
persuaded even the children to mock and throw 
stones at me. My parents, and the old wo- 
man who had nourished me, were dead, My 
brothers flattered themselves that I was, also: 
but I proved to them the contrary, by claiming 
my inheritance, the title and estates of my 
father. 


But I did not enjoy them Jong; for to avenge 
themselves of my tenacity to life, the cruel 
creatures shut me up here. May heaven par- 
don them! 


Thus passed my happiest years. As for the 
future, | dare vot think of it. But at last, jus- 
tice will be rendered me; I shall yet be known 
as one of the first of pocts, as the greatest of 
philosophers. 

When I was first confined in this dismal 
abode, my chamber would, at times, seem filled 
with strange beings, whose glaring cyes, as 
large as the moon, were incessantly fixed upon 
me, ‘They scanned me from head to foot, 
without ever being wearied with their scra- 
tiny. Sometimes they laughed like demons ; 
then their voice would distract and irritate me 








even to madness ; then they would disappear, 
and I was alone. 

But, at present, I am more calm; I seek not, 
as formerly, to break my head against the walls 
of my prison: with them alone I hold conver- 
sation: sometimes they appear to comprehend 
me; for when I speak to them of Her, they 
listen and repeat ber name. That cherished 
name I have graven upon the stone; I repeat 
and repeat it without cessation; but I have 
revealed it to no person. 

Sometimes I seem to see her in the heav- 
ens, extending her arms towards me and con- 
juring me to follow her. Yet a few more 
hours, a few more sorrowful days and weari- 
some nights, and we shall be reunited. Some 
morning the sun will arise and find me_ with- 
out life,—my soul will have left this deformed 
envelope, this prison, witness of my griefs and 
my regrets, and this world, in which I have 
known nothing but sorrow. 

Then I shall be happy. 


Lrclusibe Claims of Profession. 


—_—— 


Original. 





Soctety at the present day, presents a pecu- 
liar aspect. Changes of civil policy that have 
opened the springs of public prosperity, and 
broken down, in a great degree, casual distinc- 
tions, invidious and pernicious to individual 
worth; a spirit of enterprise and activity defy- 
ing all opposition, pervading all interests; the 
varying and complex relations, that are con- 
stantly growing up in the midst of dense, en- 
lightened communities,—give a new colouring | 
and character to the opening prospects of so- 
ciety. And these same circumstances opera- 
ting powerfully on the body politic, affect also 
deeply the Learned Professions. Divested of 
the customs and connexions, that once monop- 
olized their honours, they have become far 
more accessible to individual advancement, 
and, as a natural consequence, crowds are rush- 
ing in,eager for their emoluments. The limits 
also of professional science, through the effect 
of increasing knowledge and civil changes, 
have been almost infinitely enlarged, they ex- 
tend over a wider surface, and involve greater 
depth and intricacy. 

And yet, notwithstanding these facts, wheth- 
er we attribute it to the genius of government, 
or state of society in other respects, nothing is 
more obvious than that the professions are 
often pursued with an uncertain, vacillating 
devotion. ‘Transitions from one to another are 
not unfrequent; politics and other objects of 
public interest steal away the brighter orna- 
ments, and thus the energies ofthe mind are 
perverted, comparatively few real advances are 
nade in professional science and eminence. 

“Non omnes possumus omnia” is a maxim 
tested by wisdom and experience. The mind | 
must have some single, undivided object of pur- 
suit, and if that object be sufficient to engross | 
its powers, and especially if itextend beyond | 
the utmost limits of individual capacity, itis 
plain, that success is incompatible with any — 
alienation of devotion, any abatement in the | 
ardour of pursuit. To grasp at knowledge be- 
longing strictly to other objects, follow up the 





— Se . 
professions, is an idle diversion, a mere wasting 
of the intellectual energies, Itis a task not 
only beyond their power, but decidedly preju- 
dicial in us effect. The current of thought is 
not deepened, but widened, habits of fixed, per- 
severing attention are displayed by a more 
general, discursive application. Attainments, 
of course, will be of a corresponding charac- 
ter; they will consist in the generals, mere 
common place knowledge, and necessarily fall 
far short of the soul and essence of science. 
And if it be true, that intellectual attainments, 
in their durability, are like impressions on the 
sea-shore, that are soon obliterated unless iden- 
tified by repetition, even the modicum of pro- 
fessional acquirements once obtained will be 
lost, by an essential transition to other pur- 
suits. Ilence the fact, that men, who sacri- 
fice, for a considerable length of time, their 
profession to other objects of employment, sink 
often materially below the common standard, 
and are unable to accomplish what before came 
readily within the sphere of their capacity. 
This vacillating regard to the cbosen object of 
pursuit, this constant propensity to wander into 
other ficlds of labour, it must be granted, is the 
grand cause of failure in professional life. 
The intellectual energies are enervated by the 
multiplicity of objects, that engage them, they 
are allured by more immediate fascinations, 
their course is even retrograde, and conse- 
quently the palin is awarded to a more concen- 
trated, devoted application. 

The demands of the age on individual exer- 
tion slow also the nature of the claims on pro- 
fessional life. The searching and diffusive 
spirit of the times has drawn out to public in- 
inspection the elements, and more important 
principles of the professions; itis not uncom- 
mon to find individuals in every community, 
not only well versed in knowledge of this kind, 
but of the more minute, so that the public mind 
is notonly familiar with their leading features, 
but with their nicer colourings and characteris- 
tics. Theology, with its magnificent truths, is 
brouglit down,to a considerable extent, to vul- 
gar comprehension. ‘The statute book is al- 
most literally known and approved of all men; 
and the half-famished disciple of Hippocrates 
has often repined at the general information, 
that furestalls his services. ‘To meet the real 
demand, that is made on the proper resources, 
toact on the advantages derived from a knowl- 
edge that lies far beyond public advancement, 
is evidently what is now required of profession- 
al ability. And the effect of the excessive 
competition, that now crowds into these ele- 
gant departments of labour, is to elevate their 
standard. More intellect is brought into ac- 
tion; inquiries and discoveries are pushed far- 
ther; more light is disseminated, and as in 
mechanics, the greater the power applied, the 
greater the momentum, so in this case, the 
more rapid is the advancement. the loftier and 
more exuberant the atrainments. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the aspirant af- 
ter professiona! success, must gird himself for 
the race before him, his conceptions must be 
enlarged to the magnitude of these relations. 
A broad, diversified, boundless field stretches 
out before his vision; there is the verdant lawn, 





technicalities and distinctive relations of other | 


to delight the imagination; the shady grove 
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inviting to repose; and beyond, and only y beyond | 
are the ripened fruits of a toilsome harvest. 
He enters the lists of competition, the arena of | 
intellectual warfare, and as are 
and polish of his weapons; the pertinacity and 
intenseness of his application, the exclusiveness 
and wisdom of pursuit, 
certainty and elevation of his success. 

Exclusive claims of Profession do not imply 
a total disregard of other subjects of knowl- 
edge, as iu this case their very end would be 
defeated. But they do imply every thing, that 
falls without the of its distant relations, 
or certainly whatever comes in competition | 
with its interests. 


range 


The Real Philosopher. 





** What bands of black diseases spread their wings, 


The peaceful regions of content invade: 


With d 


With noisome vapour blast the verdant shade. 


ad] y poison ta int the erystal sprin ’S ; 





In the suburbs of St. Marcel, where poverty 
- i 


reigns, a spotted fever cut down the people in 
hundreds. ‘The confessors labored night and 
day ; the the failed; 
the hearse rolled from door to door, and was 
never empty. 
called in 
capuchin entered a 
the victims of contagion 


arms of grave digeers 
A reinforcement of Priests was 
dying. A venerable 

hovel, where one. of 
suffered 4 


to assist the 
low 
an old man 


in dirty rags lay dying—a bundle of straw 
served him for a coverivg and a pillow. Not 
a moveable, not a cliair was in’ the house—he 
had sold all during the first days of his’ sick- 


ness for a litle broth—on his naked wall hung 
an axe 


This was his 


Rey 
and a sa 
whole poss sion, except 


atreneth of his arms, which he was not able to 
lift up. 


. Take courage ,» ay 
fessor ; 


the ec 


Fit is t ble ne God bestows on 


You are gf 


world where you know 


a ore 
, 
ung to «e 


you to day. 


nothing but misery.” 


—* But misery!” replied the dying man with | 
a feeble voice ; “you are mistaken; I have 
lived contented and never complained of my 
lot. I never knew hatred or envy. My sleep 


was tranquil. I labored in the 
ed at night. The in 
procured me bread, which I 
I never eny 
—I have observed the rich to be more subject 
to diseases than their neighbors. al- 
ways poor, but I never wag sick until now.— 
If | recover health which I do spect, I 
will return to labor, and continne to bless the 
hand of God, which has hitherto cared for 
me.” ‘The astonished comforter knew not 
well what tone to take ; he could not recon- 
eile the ible thatch with the language of 
him who lay on it—recovering himself he 
said ; “ My son, though this life has not been 
unpleasant to you, you must nevertheless re- 
solve to quit it; for owe submission to 
God's will.”’ 

“ Without doubt” replied the dying man, 
with a firm”tone of voice and composed coun- 
tenance, “ a!l the world must pass in their 


aay, 


struments which you see 


have eaten with 


pleasure. 
I was 


nol e¢ 


miser% 


we 


turn. I have known how to live; I know how 
to die. Ithank God for giving me life, and 


conducting mo through it to himself. I feel 


likin» aaa me a orgpen id 


the strength | 


so obviously are the | 


the 


ofi- || 


part from a | 


but | reste | 


xd the table of the rich 


/ 





the moment approacl—adieu, my father.” 
This is the death-bed ofa pious christian. 


Anagram. . 





of Napoleon Ist., the most renowned conquer- 
claim a 





{ 
| The following anagram on the original name 
| 
} 


or of the age in which he lived, may 
| place among the first productions of this class, 
‘and fully shows in the transposition, the char- 
'| acter of that extraordinary man, and points out 

that unfortunate ocourrence of his life which 

ultimately proved his ruin. Thus: “ Napole- 
| on Bonaparte,” contains—* No, appear not on 
}} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Elba.’ 





To a young Lady who mended the author’s 
Stockings. 





Fair lady you’ve labour'd hard, 
A respectable footing to give me, 
I shall wear in my soul a regard 
For your pretty fingers, believe me. 
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Concord, 


Our readers will perceive that we to day 
present our sheet in a new and improved dress, 


We have procured a font of type expressly for 


the Gazette, which is considerably smaller than 


that before used, and will 


every week much more matter than heretofore. | 


This change will enable us to gratify our pat- 


rons with a greater number, as well as variety, 


of useful and entertaining articles, and furnish 


space for the communications of our friends. 


While upon this subject, we hope to be par- 
| doned for introducing a few remarks in relation 
se of con 


not for the purpo plaint 


the amount of patronage with | 


which our humble efforts have been favored — 


|: not in atone of gloomy despondency at the 
| : 

dark and forbidding prospect before us—but 
|, simply to make known our feelings and views— | 


| the notions we once cherished, and the results 


of our experience thus far. 
sanguine 


We commenced our publication, 


of success—not from any expectations of meget 


of such a work, and the good sense and dis- 


| 

| ing it profitable, for a similar experiment had | 
| 

| 

| 

lerimination of 
support it—we fancied that one periodical de- 
voted exclusively to literature, free from the 
rancor, abuse, revilings, railings, criminations 
and personalities, which too often mark the 
contents of our political journals—unoccupied 
by the jarring and unprofitable discussions of 
sectarian controversy, and equally unsullied by 
the useless accounts of murders, thefts, robbe- 
ries, assassinations, and other trifling affairs, 
that constitute the floating news of the day— 








we had imagined, we say, that one periodical — 


enable us to give 


| been sufficiently often tried to convince us of | 


. . , : se, 
their fallacy—we believed only in the utility 


our citizens to appreciate and | 








| 
| 
I; 
| 





ws 


containing nothing of all this trash, but filled 
with matter for the most part deserving pres- 
ervation, capable of informing the minds, amu- 
sing the leisure hours, or eliciting the sym- 
pathies of those who conned it~—miglht ob- 
tain such a number of subscribers as not to 
subject its publishers to pecuniary loss—pro- 
We fond- 


ly anticipated that the inhabitants of a State— 


vided nothing were paid for editing: 
whose sons, while dwelling among our bleak 
hills and comparatively unfertile vales, can look 
for none other than intellectual greatness— 
whose daughters can enjoy few but mental 
luxuries, or be endowed with little but moral 
and intellectual treasures—would be desirous 
of the permanent location of a literary paper 
among them, and would generously aid in its 
establishment. 

Such were the opinions with which we 
started, and they are not yet abandoned. 
Though our encouragement has been small, it 
has been of sucha character and from such 
sources—from the talented, the virtuous, the 
wise, the good, and the benevolent among us-- 
that we do not despair of the cause—and—if 
our labours are worth any thing, if such a pa- 
per, as ours is or might be, should be contin- 
ued, if any feel interested in its existence— 
We 


have no claim to de- 


we appeal to them to sustain it. ask for 


no extra excrtions—we 
‘it contributions to 
able 


who 


mand them—buit we do soli 


our columns from those and willing to 


make them—and from all approve our de- 
sign, a slight effort to enlarge. our subscription 


list. 
oe 


Mex. Onanother page we 


have inserted some observations from the pen 


ProressionaL 


of a valued correspondent, upon the evils which 
this class suffer by permitting a multiplicity of 
pursuits and occupations to distract their atten- 
tion and exhaust their energies. But there is 
another error noticeable in their conduct, which 
we esteem far more prevalent and injurious 


We 


are confident that sloth and indolence aye far 


than the one alluded to by our friend. 
more to be dreaded by the educated, than the 
too great activity produced by variety of en- 
gagements—the latter merely begetting super- 
ficiality and prohibiting eminence, but the for- 
mer being the infallible precursors of torpidity 
and mental death. 
of ease, or—whiat is equivalent to the same 


It is mainly to their love 


thing—their tame, monotonous, unintellectual 
employment of time and talents solely in the 
performance of necessary duties, in the unim- 
proving, unedifying, soul-contracting, money- 


getting routine of paid-for-business, that the 


; 
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insignificance of most of our professional men 
The aspirations of too 





is to be attributed. 
many of our clergymen seem to be fulfilled — 
they rest contented, asif arrived at the ne plus 
of clerical excellence—as soon as they have 
completed a regular three years course of di- 
vinity, and secured a life-sustaining salary of 
from three to five hundred dollars; the majori- 
ty of our physicians—judging by their actions 
—care little for any thing but an extensive 
and permanent market for vending their drugs 
and pills, —and—to their shame be it said—too 
frequently do our lawyers seem to regard the 
pitiful work of making writs, as the end and 
aim of their being—as a task in itself, befitting 
the faculties of an enlightened and cultivated 
mind :—and hence very generally, as soon as 
they have completed their preparatory studies 
and fixed their residence—as soon as they are 
in a situation to obtain a livelihood—many, too 
many of each profession, stop short in their ca- 
reer—they neither read, write or think, except 
when compelled by the fear of poverty, or ex- 
eited by the expectation of reward, and then 
continue to do so no longer than the cause 
stimulates them onward. Such, so far as it 
goes, is a faithful picture of the state of things 
actually existing among our PROFESSIONAL 
mEN—w/s correction lies with themselves. 


We areexultingly told by ev- 





EDUCATION, 
ery Fourth-of-July orator, and the sentiment is 
so often re-echoed from the public prints and 
the mouths of intelligent individuals, that it 
would be deemed little short of heresy to doubt 
its correctness—that knowledge reaches every 
home inthis happy section of country—that 
our New-England people are universally well- 
informed, Still we are sceptical upon the 
point—for we know those, who make such as- 
sertions, speak without book—they advance 
theories instead of facts—they state their own 
wishes in regard to the condition of our popu- 
lation, instead of such results, as experience 
and observation have, or would have, taught 
them, had they taken proper pains to exam- 
ine, 

We have no disposition tu undervalue our 
Common School System,—in itself it is an ex- 
cellent, the only safeguard of the intelligence 
and liberty of the more indigent portion of the 
community, aad perhaps New-hampshire has 
reaped as great benefits from its institution ag 
any of her sister states—but it is a lamentable 
truth, however reluctantly it may be acknowl- 
edged, that, as at present managed, it most 
essentially fails of securing the paramount ob- 








yr ' ‘ : . 
| its operation, is that ‘dangerous little,’ against 


| which every philanthropist has raised his warn- 
ing voice—precisely that quantity, which 
| proves an evil instead of a blessing, which 
“makes men either credulous fools, or arrogant, 
| scofling infidels, A vast number of the poorer 
| classes among us are deplorably destitute of 

moral and intellectual cultivation, they take no 
interest in things relating to mental improve- 


| ment—parents send their children to receive 


instruction, as they perform any other task im- 


| posed by government, and pupils escape from 
their books, as ftom some dreaded imprison- 


ment. Such persons as we refer to, read noth- 


ing, and are almost absolutely incapable of 


‘thought.—As evidence of the justice of the 
| foregoing remarks, there could be mentioned 
more than twenty families, to our personal 
knowledge, within twenty, aye ten miles of 
| Concord, in which, with the exception of the 
bible, and one or two antiquated school books, 
| (all unread) not a volume is to be found, and 
| into which during the course of fifty or sixty 


years a newspaper has never entered, except 


| perchance as the envelope of some article from 


| the grocer’s or retailer’s shop. 





| Srammerine. ‘This distressing impediment 
to conversation, by which thousands of individ- 
| vals are almost entirely excluded from the 
| pleasures of social intercourse and rendered 
| miserable, is said to be capable of being re- 


| moved with the utmost facility. A writer in 


| the Medico Chirurgical Review (Dr. M’Cor- 
| mack) refers its origin to an attempt to speak 
| when the lungs are empty, or when the stammerer 
is drawing in his breath, and very clearly points 


out the method of cure. This consists in ma- 


king the person afilicted (if a child, for an a- 
dult can do it himself) take in a deep inspira- 
tion, and repeat, with the whole force of the 
expiration, the different letters of the alphabet 
This 


monosyllabic pronunciation is to be repeatedly 


—numerals—monosyllables, one by one. 


continued for hours, days, or weeks, according 
to the condition of the-patient, his age, strength 
of lungs, and the inveteracy of the impediment; 
he may then proceed to the utterance of polly- 
syllables,during one expiration—next,short sen- 
tences—and lastly, long sentences—tiius re- 
versing the evil habit, until a new one is ac- 
quired, and the cure effected. So desirable an 
object will sometimes be accomplished in a few 
hours—in others, months will be required—but 
generally a few days, or weeks, will be suffi- 








jects for which it was designed. The actual i cient. Particular attention must always be 


| amount of learning generally acquired under | paid to speak when the breath is passing out of 


|| the lungs. The process looks reasonable, and 


1} : : 
!the experiment is worth trying, 
| J D 


|| Jonn Hancock. We notice in 


| 
| 


several of 


the Boston papers, a controversy, or rather en- 
quiry, in relation to the date of the birth of the 


1} 
af . . 
|| distinguished character, whose name stands at 


|| the head of this article. Itis stated by some 


| 
to have been the 11th Feb. 


|| thority of an old pamphlet, whilst others con- 


1736, on the au- 


isider it a thing lost in the lapse of time. In 
the curious and valuable Register of the First 
Settlers of New England,” by Joun Fanmer 
Esq. of this town, he is stated to have been 
born onthe 12th of January 1737, and that 


gentleman informs us, that he copied the date 


from che ancient records of Braintree. Jt can 
hardly be otherwise, than correct. 
Orerniuin Cotteciatr Ixstitutre. This is 


the name of a new college, situated in Lorain 
| co. Ohio, in the township of Russia, in a place, 
which, two years ago, was entirely uninhabit- 
ed, and surrounded by a forest three miloe 
| square, but which is now the site of a flourish- 

ing colony and a thriving institution, It is 
thus, that, like the productions of the lamp of 


Aladdin, the great valley of the west is becom- 








ing covered with habitations and schools, 


| 
i treading hard upon the heels of the lingering 
| savage, and springing up in full bloom, as it 
were, in a moment of time, 

This is a manual labor school, designed for 


the thorough education of Ministers, pious 


| 





| school teachers and others, and includes a Pre- 
| paratory, Female, Teacher's, Collegiate and 
' 


| Theological Department. It was opened in 


'| Dee, 1833, and of course not yet in successful 
operation. The library and apparatus is but 
partially supplied, but are intended to be ofthe 
best kind. ‘There have been, during the year, 
more than 100 students, 63 males and 37 fe- 
males; of these, alout half-a-dozen are from 
New-Hampshire, one circumstance, which in- 
duced us particularly to notice the institution, 
What star it was, that guided them to sucha 


distant region, they only can inform us, 





We are under high obligations to ‘Deita’ 
for the favors already received, and hope she 
We trust 


also that our other correspondents do not in- 


may be disposed to continue them. 


tend to forget us, 








The communication of our correspondent 
« B.” in relation to Dr. Metcalf’s Letter in the 
N. Y. Times, is unavoidably postponed to our 
next. 
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POETRY. 
—— ~ Bhe Mountain Spepherv. 


Original. 





My home is on the mountain tops; 
I rove around their sides; 

I dwell among the cliffs and rocks, 
Where salien fountains glide; 

By day I watch my grazing flocks, 
By night in caverns hide. 


When morn first sheds its purple light 
Along the dusky East, 

High on the mountain's peering height 

ts kindling azure rests; 

Whilst o’er the plains, retiring Night 
Still spreads her gloomy vest. 

And stil] the ling’ring sun-beam plays, 
My caverned halls among; 

Whilst thro’ their crystal arches strays 
The shepherd's ev'ning song— 

With golden light the mountains blaze, 
And fading day prolong. 


Beneath my feet the storm-clouds roar, 
The forked lightnings shine; 

Whilst heav’n’s bright beams in sweetness pour 
Around this home of mine— 

There safe above, I’m smiling o'er 
This raging scene sublime. 


The lark flies up to meet, with me, 
‘The beams that morning sheds ; 
W hilst o'er the fields a vapor-sea 
Its fleecy foldings spreads 
Where flower and shrub and tow'ring tree 
Rear up their dewy heads. 
Washington, Jan. 25, 1835. M. 





We make the following extract from [Annan 
More’s poem on Sensibility, as affording the strong- 
est evidenee of the lofty natare and feeling heart pos- 
sessed by that excellent lady : 

Let notthe vulgar read this pensive strain ; 

Their jests the teader anguish would profane; 

Yet theso some deem the happiest of their kind, 
Whose low enjoyments never reach'd the mind; 
Who ne'er a pain but for themselves have known, 
Who never felt a sorrow but their own; 

Who call romantic every finer thought, 

Concoiv'’d by pity, or by friendship wrought. 

Ah ! wherefore happy ? where’sthe kindred mind! 
Where the large soul that takes in hhaman kind? 
Where the beat passions of the mortal breast? 
Where the warm blessing when another's blest? 
Where the soft lenitive of other's pain, 

The aocial sympathy, the sense humane? 

The sigh of rapture and the tear of joy, 

Anguish that charms and transports that destroy? 
For tender sorrow has her pleasures too, 

Ploasures which prosperous dulness never knew ; 
She never knew in all her coarser bliss, 

Tho sacred rapture of u pain like this! 

Nor think the cautious only are the just, 

Who never was deceiv’d { would not trust. 

Then take, ye happy vulgar! take your put 

Of sordid joy, which never toach’d the heirt 
Benevolence, which seldom stays to choose, 

Lest pausing, prudence teach her to refuse; 
Friendship, which once determin’d swerves, 
Weichs e’er it trusts, but weighs not e’er it serves; 
And soft-eye’d Pity and Forgiveness bland, 

And smiling Charity with open hand ; 

And artless Love, believing and believed, 

And genorous Confidence, which ne'er deceiv'd; 
And Mercy, stretching out e’er want can speak, 
To wipe the tear from pale affliction’s cheek : 
These ye have never known ! then take your part, 
Of sordid joy, which never touch’d the heart. 








The Reason why Pennsylvania was sottled. 
Penn refused to pull his hat off 
Before the king, and therefore sat off, 
Another country to light pat on, 
W here he might worship with bis hat on. 
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She Miniature. 





By George P. Morris. 





WicxraM was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 

Fresh, as if it touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace, and life. 

He almost thought it spoke : 
He gazed upon the treasure still, 

Absorbed, delighted and amazed, 
To view the artist’s skill. 


** This pictare is yourself, dear Jane, 
*Tis drawn to nature true ; 

I've kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.”’ 

** And has it kissed you back, my dear 
** Why—no—my love,’’ said he. 

** Then, William, it is very clear, 
It is not all like me !”’ 


>» 





Tue MAN 1n THE Iron Mask. The Gaz- 
ette de France has published a letter written 
by M. A. Billiard, formerly Secretary-General 
to the Minister of the Interior,which would seem 
to clear up this long-cherished mystery,in a way 
sufficiently marvellous. Theletter, being done 
into English, runs as follows : 

“The secret of the Man in the Iron Mask 
will doubtless be soon disclosed ; the Govern- 
iment having authorized the examination of 
the archives of the Foreign Office up to the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth inclusive. In the 
meantime, permit me to relate how I became 
acquainted with the truth regarding this mys- 
terious personage. M. de Hauterive, guardian 
of the archives, was very intimate with Count 
Montalivet Minister of the Interior under the 
Imperial Government. Attached to the Cabi- 
net of this Minister, I was often required to 
copy manuscripts confided to him by M. de 
Hauterive, as well as to collate others with the 
originals. "The most curious of these was the 
relation written by M. de Saint Mars himself 
of the important commission with which he was 
charged. It formed a little book, resembling 
a school-boy's copy. There cannot exist the 
slightest doubt of its authenticity. Ifmy mem- 
ory is faithful (for it is now twenty-two years 
since I had this precious document in my 
hands,) M. de Saint Mars said, that he thought 
it his duty to make the relation for his con- 
science’ sake, as well as to render an account 
of the manner in which he had fulfilled his 
mission. He wasthe guardian of the Man in 
the Iron Mask from the moment of the latter’s 
birth down to the hour of his death. I remem- 
ber perfectly the principal contents of the re- 
lation of M, de Saint Mars. It was predicted 
to the Queen, Anne of Austria,that she should 
bring forth twins, which should one day be the 
cause of great troubles inthe kingdom, The 
Queen was struck with this prediction. Ar- 
rived at the moment of her accouchment, she 
was delivered of a boy, whose birth was veri- 
fied after the official mode. When the Court 
attendants had retired, with the exception of 
her own"immediate servants, the Queen was 
again seized with the pains of labor, and was 
soon delivered of a second Prince; which im- 
mediately recalled, and seemed so far, to verify 
i} the prediction which had been made to her.— 
In our ancient jurisprudence, it was considered 
that the last born twin was the eldest. It was 











decided, therefore, to conceal this second birth; 
and the infant was delivered to M. de Saint 
Mars, who was ordered, to depart immediately 
for Bourgogne, where he had a residence. Ar- 
rived at the ave of sixteen, the young man sus- 
pected that the messages which came from 
time to time to the Court related to himself.— 
Profiting by a momentary absence of M. de 
Saint Mars, he forced open the lock of a cabi- 
net in which that person kept his letters ; and 
he read enough to discover who, in reality, he 
was. M. de Saint Mars when he returned and 
found what had taken place, ordered him on 
the peril of his life to be silent as to the dis- 
covery. Having immediately sent off a couri- 
er to the Court with the news, he received or- 
ders to proceed to the Isle Margaret with his 
pupil, who then became his prisoner. M. de 
Saint Mars repeats frequently that he took al- 
ways the greatest care of the unfortunate 
youth: he speaks of the gentleness of his 
character, and of the resignation with which 
he supported the captivity which was only to 
finish at his death. 

“ The perusal of the manuscript of M. de 
Saint Mars left upon me a profound and most 
melancholy impression. I was obliged to read 
it attentively, but with rapidity. It was our 
duty to forget matters like these confided to 
our discretion. The clerk who made a copy 
of this important document is named Amyot; 
and I believe resides still in Paris. The late 
| M. Goubault, Prefect of Var, read, as well as 
| myself, the original. I believe that M. Labiche, 
chief clerk, did so likewise. 

“Inthe Memoirs of Marshal de Richelieu, 
where there are many things apocryphal, Soul- 
avie gives several particulars of the life of the 
| Man inthe Tron Mask, which agree with the 
| facts related by M, de Saint Mars. According 
| to Soulavie’s account, Mademoiselle de Valois 
| obtained the secret from her father, under an 
| infamous condition; which, however, she no 
sooner was possessed of, than she communicated 
it to her lover, the Duc de Richelieu. It is 
therefore not surprising that the latter should 
have mentioned it tohis secretary. 1 am con- 
vinced that Voltaire also knew the truth. 

** The son of Count Montavlivet ought to be 
in possession of the copy made of the manu- 
script of M. de Saint Mars ; for his father pre- 
served with great care all the historical docu- 
meuts which he could procure.” 











We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect 
ourselves too much to labour under the disease 
of pride, which cleaves the closer to us by our 
belief or confidence that we are quite without it. 
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